Jan. 4, 1903. 


BURGOS CATHEDRAL — SPAIN. 


NEW YEAR CHIMES. 


CuiAsH! clash! peal the bells; 
New Year life their welcome tells, 
Wealth of sunny days to be. 

Sing the joy-bells gleefully: 
‘¢Golden hours and days we give, 
Hours and days in which to live 
‘In the way of truth and right.” 

So the bells ring forth with might, 
Heralding a picture bright. 

Clash! clash! peal the bells. 


JANUARY. 


I Biock the roads and drift the fields with 
snow; 
I chase the wild fowl from the frozen fen; 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow; 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of 
men. 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


There lurks in the mind of man a longing for 
something beyond the present. HUMBOLDT. 


One has always tume enough, vf one will but 
apply rt well. GOETHE. 


MOTHER SHIPTON’S PROPHECY. 


(This famous utterance appeared in England in 1485. 
It is a very remarkable production, in view of what has 
come to pass since that time. The chief error seems 
to be in the final statement that the world would come 
to an end in 1881. It still exists.) 

CARRIAGES without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe. 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

Waters shall yet more wonders do, 
Now strange, yet shall be true. 

The world upside down shall be, 
And gold be found at root of tree. 
Through hills man shall ride, 

And no horse nor ass be at his side. 
Under water man shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 

In the air men shall be seen, 

In white, in black, in green. 

Iron in the water shall float 

As easy as a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found ’mid stone 

In a land that’s now unknown. 

Fire and water shall wonders do, 
England shall at last admit a Jew. 
And the world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NAN’S INK-SPOTS. 


BY DORCAS DARE. 


66 ELL, it’s down,” said Mrs. Pointer, 
surveying her new dining-room car- 
pet with complacent pride; ‘tand 

very pretty it looks.” 

“Tt is just the carpet for the room,” said 
Nan. ‘‘It is neither too light nor too dark.” 

““Tt won't show every speck of dust, and it 
will clean well and wear well. But, Nan, you 
must be careful when you’re writing. If you 
upset your ink-bottle, it would be ruined.”’ 

‘‘And you, poor soul, who’ve pinched and 
pinched and saved and gone without a Sunday 
bonnet, would be heart-broken. Well, I'll be 
careful, mother mine.”’ 

Nan and her mother lived in a small house. 
Nan was a book-keeper ; and, when her mother 
had no lodgers in the vacant rooms, she often 
eked out their scanty income by copying for 
law firms or addressing envelopes for business 
houses. 

Nan was proverbially unlucky. Did she 
wear new boots on a dry, sunny morning, it 
stormed before night; did she wear a new 
dress to the office, she spilled ink upon it; 
and, since her earliest years, she had never at- 
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tempted to wash the dishes without breaking 
or cracking or nicking them. Hence her 
mother’s caution and her mother’s secret fear. 

Nan sat by the dining-room table one even- 
ing. A long’ box was by her side, the ink- 
bottle in front of her, a pile of envelopes be- 
yond, and at her left the kerosene lamp. 

Suddenly there was a loud crack, and the 
top of the lamp-chimney fell upon the table, 
breaking into fine pieces. 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ cried Nan: ‘tnow we’ll have to 
light the gas; and the gas bills are so exorbi- 
tant.” 

“Haven't we an extra chimney?” 

‘*No, I’m always too penurious to buy more 
than the necessary one. I ought to have 
bought a new one to-night. I cracked that 
last night when I turned the wick up too 
high, but I didn’t think it would go so soon.” 

Her mother quietly lighted the gas. ‘‘ Your 
work is more important than mine,”’ she said, 
‘“so you must take my place. You are too 
far away there. I’ll move your papers for you.” 

‘And I'll move the ink-bottlé,” laughing. 
‘‘T understand. You think it needs all my 
thought and both my— Oh! oh, dear! Catch 
it, somebody, catch it!” 

‘QO Nan!” cried her mother. 

‘Oh, dear! I do believe the wicked thing 
was alive! It just slipped out of my hands. 
Oh, dear, it has ruined your new carpet!” 

‘‘Not quite, I hope. Most of the ink is on 
this paper, fortunately. Don’t touch it.” 

“Tell run through! It run through! Vl 
lift it up, and put it in the grate. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear!”’ 

““No, no, let it alone!’ cried Mrs. Pointer. 

But her caution came too late. Nan had 
already seized the paper by the corners, and 
carried it across the room. 

‘“Q Nan, Nan, why didn’t you let it alone? 
See what you have done!” 

Nan turned from the grate into which she 
was stuffing the inky paper, and looked upon 
the floor. Three large spots of ominous 
blackness confronted her. 

‘‘T have ruined it now!’’ she gasped. Then, 
a sudden thought occurring to her, she sprang 
to the table, seized some papers, and, before 
her mother could prevent her, pressed them 
upon the spots. 

‘“Take them off, Nan, take them off! You 
must never spread a stain, especially an ink- 
stain. Didn’t you know it, child?” 

‘‘Oh, no, no, no! I thought the papers 
would absorb the ink; but,” removing them, 
‘‘oh, dear, they’ve made the spots ten times 
as big!” 

““Yes,’’ gloomily, ‘‘nothing will take them 
out.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing?” 

‘““You may as well leave them to dry in. 
Nothing ever takes ink out. There’s your 
Aunt Delight’s wedding-dress. That ink was 
spilled on it forty years ago, and the stains are 
as black to-day as they were then.” 

‘““T’ve read of lots of things.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing is of any use. We must just bear 
it. Itisn’tas bad as if you had broken your 
arm.”’ 

‘But I don’t mean to bear it. ITIl try every 
earthly thing that I can hear of before I give 
it up! Your carpet that you have waited so 
long for! If it had been the old one, I 
shouldn’ t have spilled a drop!” 

‘“Well, never mind. Well earn another 
some day. Accidents will happen, even when 
one is careful; and I think you were trying to 
be careful, dear. eh) 


ye Thanks, dearie. It just slipped, that’s all. 


Now you sit down, and I’ll go to work. Per- 
haps Mrs, Penniman would know what to do ? 

‘*Perhaps,”’ doubtfully. 

Mrs. Penniman was a lodger. Up to her 
room flew Nan, rattling the door, and calling: 
‘“Oh, dear, I’ve spilled a bottle of ink on the 
new carpet! Tell me what to do! Oh, what 
shall I do? Quick, it’s spreading every mo- 
ment! ”’ 

‘“Try water. 
in bed.” 

““Water?’’ skeptically. 

. Yes. It won’t do any harm, and perhaps 
it will take part of it out.” 

‘* Hot water or cold water?” 

‘“*Cold. Hot water will seta stain. Always 
use cold water. But ink is worse than any- 
think else, you know.” 

‘Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t throw cold water 
onme! ShallI use soap? Oh, dear, dear!” 

‘‘No, I wouldn’t try soap. Just cold water. 
You can’t get it all out, of course.” 

‘*Can’t I?’ cried Nan, running down the 
stairs. ‘‘If cold water will take it partly out, 
it shall take it wholly out!” 

Dashing into the kitchen, she filled a pan 
with water, and seized some cotton cloths. 

‘‘Cold water, she said,” she explained, as 
she entered the dining-room, and knelt down 
by the largest stain. 

‘“Then you must have a supply of clean 
cloths and a constant. change of water. Sop it 
up, dear, as lightly as you can, and then take a 
clean cloth and clean water. I will help you.” 

‘‘No, I spilled it. Dll repair the damage, if 
I can. 

‘* Don’t rub the spots,’’ cautioned her mother. 
‘“*You’ll only rub the ink in. Wet your cloths 
wet, and take it up on the cloths. Then take 
fresh ones and fresh water. But don’t rub.” 

‘‘No, only sop, sop, sop! Well, if water and 
sopping will do any good,.I’ll sop all night!”’ 

Jumping up for clean water, kneeling down 
with clean cloths, Nan worked steadily for an 
hour, 

“It is coming out!’ she then exclaimed, 
triumphantly, ‘‘ Look!” 

‘‘The stains are certainly fainter, but ’’— 

‘‘Oh, they’re enough to break one’s heart 
yet! But Ill keep at it as long as there isa 
clean rag in the house!’ 

Refusing all assistance, she worked another 
hour, Then, jumping up, she cried exultantly: 

“Tt is all out! Nota drop comes out of the 
cloths! When it. is dry, it will’ 3 never show! 
Look, look!” 


I can’t open the door. Iam 


““T really think you have been successful. 


But, oh, how tired and flushed you are!” 

‘““That’s nothing, if I have saved your car- 
pet.” 

Nan’s dreams that night were so like her 
evening’s experience that she woke at dawn, 
with a terrible foreboding that, after all her 
patient labor, the carpet was ruined. She rose 
softly and stole into the dining-room. In the 
gray dimness she saw, too plainly for her 
peace of mind, three large discoloured spots. 

‘Oh, dear!’’ she sobbed: ‘‘ mother was right. 
Nothing ever takes ink out.” 

She went back to bed, tossing about rest- 
lessly until the sun was fully up. Then she 
fell into a doze, from which presently her 
mother’s voice roused her, 

‘Wake up, Nan. You’ll be late if I let you 
sleep any longer. Besides, you must see the 


carpet.” 
‘‘T have seen it. It’s ruined.” 
‘Ruined! Why, my dear, there is not a 


trace of the ink! 
spot!” 


No, not even one solitary 


‘Arthur any more ?” 


‘‘Really?’. springing up. ‘ Truly?” 

‘Really, truly. Your patient work and the 
cold water have taken the stains out; and the 
carpet is as bright and clean as ever, or will 
be, when it is thoroughly dry.” 

And only cold water,” said Nan. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


THE snow lies still and white 
At the gate of the glad New Year, 
Whose face with hope is bright, 
Though the wintry world is drear. 


She smiles with welcome sweet, 
She speaks in accents mild: 
Enter with willing feet 
And the heart of a little child. 


So shall you treasures find, 
Better than lands or gold, 
Friends that are true and kind, 
Love that is wealth untold. 


Humbly my lessons learn, 
So shall you wisdom gain, 
Deep peace your soul shall earn 
Through discipline of pain. 


Hark to the New Year’s voice, 

With its promise of hope and cheer! 
Courage, brave hearts, rejoice! 

For God is always near. 


Skies may be dark with storm, 
While fierce the north wind blows; 
Yet earth at heart is warm, 
And the snowdrift hides the rose. 
: CELIA THAXTER,. 


For Every Other Senay : 
FANNIE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY MRS. A. M, MARRIOTT, 


H, dear,” sighed Fannie Page, as she 
kissed her aunt Helen’s chubby baby, 
and sat him down on the floor among 

his toys, ‘‘I. do wish I had a little brother, a 
dear, sweet little fellow like little Arthur. I 
would never get tired of taking care of him.” 
‘“‘Oh, yes, you would,” said her aunt. ‘It 
would get to be an old story after a while, and 
you would think babies a perfect nuisance.” 
““T wish I could have a trial of it, and see,” 
said Fannie. ‘‘I amalone so much of the time 
when mamma is busy, and there is no one to 
talk to; and, if we only had a dear little baby, 


I could dress it up and take it out in its 


carriage to the park, like all the other girls. 
There is Sallie and Nettie and Alice and 
Maud, all living close by, and each one of them 
has a little sister or brother; and they are 
always so proud of them, and trying to see 
whose baby can be the cleanest and sweetest, 
and I,— I just can’t have any fun at all.” And 
the tears gathered ready to fall. 

“Well, it is too bad, I am sure,” said Aunt 
Helen. ‘‘ Don’t you think you might get a lot 
of pets,— birds, cats, a dog, or something that 
way?” 

‘‘No,” said Fannie. ‘‘I don’t want them. 
They are not like a baby. Babies learn such 
cute things, and will love you so. What will 
I do when you go home and I can’t have little 
And, snatching up her 
bonnet, Fannie ran away to the barn to tell 
Queen, the pretty buggy horse, all about it, 
and sob out her troubles against her coal-black 
nose. 

Fannie was an only child, and was passion- 
ately fond of little children. If she could 
borrow a baby of some of her neighbors for an 
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hour her joy was unbounded; and now, when 
her aunt Helen had been with them for a 
whole week, and she had taken charge of little 
Arthur during her visit, it nearly broke her 
heart to have to part with him. For auntie 
must go home on the morrow; and then how 
lonely she would be again! 

Aunt Helen told Fannie’s mother how badly 
she felt, and suggested something in the way 
of pets to amuse and interest the little girl. 
But Mrs. Page said it was of no use to men- 
tion such things as animals, for nothing on 
earth but a real baby would ever please her. 

The next day Aunt Helen went home; and 
Fannie sobbed and cried as if they had been 
to a burial, until her mother told her that 
the next summer she might visit Aunt Helen, 
and stay as long as she wanted to with little 
Arthur. This was some comfort, and she 
began to plan about the good times she would 
have even so far away. The weeks went by, 
Fannie attending school and busy with her 
lessons. 

One day Mrs. Page received a letter from 
her sister which she read over and over, and 
a portion of which we willcopy:— — 


You remember I spoke to you about a young 
couple who lived on our farm. The man was killed by 
his team running away, and his wife has gone insane. 
They have taken her to the asylum} and the neighbors 
are taking turns caring for little Willis, the baby. 
He is a beautiful child, and is about six months old. 
His mother was an orphan; and his father’s friends, 
if he has any, cannot be found. So it occurred to me 
to place this matter before you, andsee if you could not 
give little Willis a home and make Fannie the hap- 
piest little girl in the world. 


“¢ Just what I will do, if papa is willing; and 

I know he will be,’’ said Mrs. Page to herself. 

‘In the evening she gave the letter to her 
husband and told him about her plan. He was 
very willing to give the baby a home, and said: 
‘« As Christmas is so near, let us give Fannie a 
surprise. We will fix up a room for a nursery: 
you can fit it up with everything you will 
need, from a crib to a carriage; and we will 
just keep the room locked. As you cannot 
leave very well, I can go after him, I suppose 
I could manage him for two hours without 
help, couldn’t I? And then we can get Mrs. 
Berry, across the street, to keep him over 
night, and the next day smuggle him over to 
his nursery, and then tell Fannie to go there 
and see a Christmas present she has not seen 
yet. How is that, all O. K.?” 

«Well, I think it would be just splendid.”’ 

The plan worked to perfection; and, after 
breakfast was over and the gifts looked at and 
admired, Fannie was sent on an errand to a 
neighbor’s, in an opposite direction from Mrs. 
Berry’s. No sooner was she out of sight than 
Mr. Page hurried over for the baby, who had 
just awakened from a nap and was in a splen- 
did humor. He smiled at his new friend, and 
was soon in his new home. Mrs. Page placed 
him in his carriage, and ran down to meet her 
little girl, who had just come in. 

‘¢One of your presents has just arrived,”’ she 
said. ‘Go up to the south room, and see how 
you like it.” 

Fannie hurried away, quite mystified; but 
on opening the door her surprise was com- 
plete. 

‘“Why, pa-pa! Why, mam-ma! Wherever 
did you get this darling baby? Oh, you little 
love!’’ she cried, as she took him in her arms. 
“Ts he ours? Where did he come from, and 
how long can he stay ?”’ 

Then mamma told her the baby’s history, 
and, as its mother was pronounced incurable, 


she could have him for her own little brother 
to love and care for. 

‘‘Oh,” sighed Fannie,— but the sigh was for 
joy,—‘‘ this is the very bestest Christmas I ever 
had in my life!” 


NEW YEAR’S WISHES. 


Wuart shall I wish thee ? 
Treasures of earth ? 
Song of the spring-time, 
Pleasure and mirth ? 
Flowers on thy pathway, 

Skies ever clear? 
Would this insure thee 
A Happy New Year ? 


What shall I wish thee ? 
What can be found 
Bringing thee sunshine 
All the year round ? 

Where is the treasure, 
Lasting and dear, 
That shall insure thee 
A Happy New Year ? 


Faith that increaseth, 

Walking in light; 
Hope that aboundeth, 

Happy and bright; 
Love that is perfect, 
' Casting out fear,— 
These shall insure thee 

A Happy New Year. 

FRANCES R. HAVERGAL. 


For Every Other Sunday. ys 
NATURE CAUGHT AT WORK. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


T is not often that we can catch Nature in 
her workshop. Did you ever see a bud 
open? I have seen two only, and I have 

watched very often. If I left the bud for a 
moment, when I returned there was the open 
flower. Once I brought a lily-bud into a warm 
room; and, with a report like a tiny pistol, the 
white petals burst open. I have also seen the 
moon-flower uncoil its twisted buds, after a 
curious vibratory motion of the branches. 

We know that the butterfly-shaped blos- 
soms have been made by a gradual change 
in a common flower of five petals to suit 
the bee that brings it pollen. One petal 
rises up, erect, to signal or call to the bee, 
in its wandering flight, and announce a feast. 
Two of the lower petals are gradually welded 
together like a boat’s keel, and contain 
the pollen and nectar safely hidden within 
from pilferers who were not invited by the 
erect petal, or standard, The other two petals 
are called wings, and spread ‘out on either 
side, serving as a resting-place for the bee, as 
he gets his pollen. There is a pretty bit of 
mutual fitness here, for the bee’s weight ex- 
actly suits these petals. If he were heavier, 
they could not support him; if he were 
lighter, his pressure would not open the keel, 
or treasure-box, of the two petals fastened 
together. These wings of the blossom give it 
a butterfly shape, as if it were just about to 
fly away. 

All this beautiful adaptation was slowly 
wrought, little by little, as the bee came again 
and again to the blossom, There is a little 
wild flower, the sensitive pea, whose bright, 
golden blossoms are made of five regular 
petals, the first stage of the flower. It has, 
however, a cousin, the wild partridge pea, 


whose larger blossoms have petals that begin 
to be very irregular. One is stiff and erect, 
and shows the beginning of the standard. 
Next follows amother kindred flower, the 
senna, whose brilliant clusters make the road- 
sides gay in late summer; and it has welded 
the two lower petals together like the keel. 
And, although it has not a true standard, the 
three upper petals are united in a lip that may 
answer the same purpose. The next step is a 
very easy one, for it is simply to let the middle 
petal remain standing and the other two to 
spread out on each side; and there all the 
changes are ended. We have at last caught 
Nature at work, giving a touch here and a 
touch there, and bringing flower and bee into 
perfect fitness for each other. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE MISERS. 


BY JENNIE MAKEPEACE, 


HE old man you read about who hoards 
his money and hides it away is not 
the only miser. The little bee that 

‘‘oathers honey all the day from every open- 
ing flower’ lives only to get rich. Sometimes 
he will go three or four miles in search of 
honey. 

Mr. Bee, before building, sends out some of 
his family to look up a home. Sometimes 
wild bees live in chimneys or barns or under 
the eaves of houses. Their cells are six-sided. 
The bee, like the fly, has three pairs of legs. 

In the spring a party of bees start out for 
the pussy-willows. You have seen the golden 
pollen upon them. This they gather, and 
carry back to their homes. The first wild 
flowers have no honey. Before starting on his 
way, Mr. Bee flies about nearly in a circle, 
and then goes in a straight line. It is from 
this we get the name of ‘‘bee line’’ for a 
straight line, 

In the bee’s family are the queens, drones, 
and workers. The queen is the mother, and 
the bees love her and would die without her. 
She is long, shining, and graceful, while the 
other bees are short and thick. The drones, 
like some dogs whose bark is said to be worse 
than their bite, make a loud, humming noise, 
but have no sting and do not work. 

Sometimes the bees swarm on a bush or 
tree. They all gather upon it ina thick mass 
and look, at a distance, like a large black bag 
hanging to it. They often hang this way for 
hours. 

The bee and the fly have the same enemy, 
the spider. This cruel insect kills them by 
seizing them by the throat and choking them, _ 

The bees’ sting, as you all know, is not at 
all pleasant; but perhaps you do not know 
that they have with them a cure for the aches, 
for honey is a very good one. 

Bees, like some bad milkmen, water -their 
honey at times. Honey is more wholesome 
than the best candy you can buy, and the best 
honey is found in our own land. 


T is said that Mr. Edison, speaking to one 
of his friends of the revelation of God in 
nature, declared that he could almost 

prove his existence by chemistry alone. There 
are people who shake their heads over the 
scientific tendencies of the age: rather we 
should rejoice when men whose hands and 
brains have wrought such wonders find in 
each science a gateway leading back to God. 
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There is no human life so poor and small as 
not to hold many a divine possibility. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRAY-BEARD TIME. | 


BY EDWIN E. KINNEY. 


Oup Gray-beard Time, as he strides along 
In his seven-leagued boots apace, 

Is singing for us a cheerful song, 
With a smile on his wrinkled face. 


He never looks back at the dead and gone, 
At the leaves now brown and sear. 

He pauses not; but he hurries on, 
With his face to the glad New Year. 


He brings new joys to the children of men, 
Fresh hopes to those in despair. 

He brushes away our fears, and then 
He kisses the brow of care. 


Fresh flowers he brings to the grand old earth, 
New stars to their watch in the sky. 

To the present he brings a great new birth, 
To the past he bids good-by. 


We, one by one, by the wayside fall; 
We cannot keep pace with him; 
But on will he go, out-marching all, 

Till lost in Eternity dim. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOE’S BABIES. 


BY A. M. MARRIOT. 


OE is a great, big white kitty with black ears 
and tail, and is a very handsome cat, and, 
what is better, a very good-natured one. 

He is a great favorite with all the family 
with the exception of Tip, the big black dog 
that wants all the petting himself; and this 
selfishness sometimes causes trouble. 

On the back porch is a covered shelf or 
bench, and on this shelf Joe loves to lie and 
sleep or study mischief. Sometimes Tip will 
come past in a hurry, and, whiz! out will goa 
white paw, and Tip gets a little dig on his 
back. Nothing to fuss over, but, goodness! for 
the next two minutes there is a study in black 
and white revolving in the air, and enough 
hissing and spitting and growling and barking 
for a whole community of cats and dogs. It 
only takes a thump on the window-pane to 
recall Tip to himself, and Joe settles down 
once more to his meditations on the meanness 
of dogs in general and a very large black dog 
in particular. 

One day there was a great commotion in the 
chicken-yard,—a squawking, fluttering, run- 
ning pack of hens all acting worse than if they 
had seen a hawk. I looked around, but saw 
nothing. Still the hubbub continued. Even 
the old turkey gobbler gobbled continuously. 
He would peck around in the weeds as if there 
might be a snake there (chickens and turkeys 
are very much afraid of snakes); and so at last 
I took a club, and started out to kill that snake, 
when, dear me! it was nothing but a tiny yel- 
low kitten, and off a little farther a velvety 
black one, just as black as a coal. They were 
half starved, too. We took them to the house. 
and fed the little hungry things that some 
wicked person had left, either to starve to 
death or find friends, as it might happen. 

Their mother must have resembled Joe in 
appearance for, when he came in the evening 
for his supper, the little kittens ran to him, 
making great manifestations of pleasure, 
greatly to Joe’s surprise; but he took it with 
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REBEKAH AT THE WELL— ELMORE. 


his usual serenity, and fondled the little 
strangers to their hearts’ content. We named 
them Sunshine and Shadow, but call them 
Joe’s babies from their remarkable fondness 
for each other. Sometimes Joe puts his fore 
paws around one of them and hugs him, oh! 
so tightly, and licks him; and then he gets 
funny and kicks kitty with his hind feet, and 
pretends to bite, but it is all in fun. 

He loves to hide up in the bench, and will 
call them as an old cat does when she has a 
mouse. When they come running, he keeps so 
still they do not know where he is; but after a 
little he will reach down and touch them as 
they are running here and there, mewing, and 
then such a squabble! Both climb up where 
he is, and, putting their fore paws on his side 
or back, just beat a tattoo accompaniment to 
their joyous purrs over finding him, 

He goes down to the barn to hunt for mice, 
and there are a great many hogs always around 
there, and he never will allow the kittens to 
follow him; but, if they start, he dodges 
quickly from tree to tree as he goes through 
the orchard, and presently darts off like a 
streak, and the kittens come slowly back to 
await his return. Sunshine is yellow, and has 
yellow eyes. Shadow has eyes as black as her 
own velvet hair, with a circle of gilt around 
them, which looks too funny for anything. 
They are plump and growing nicely, but will 
be apt to keep their name as ‘' Joe’s Babies.”’ 


J. a. 


Cunning differs from wisdom as twilight from 
open day. Dr. JOHNSON. 


Without courage there cannot be truth, and with- 
out truth there can be no other virtue. 


Sir WALTER ScortT. 


HOW INSECTS MAKE MUSIC. 


HE grasshopper has a wing that is very 
curious to look at. You have seen this 
little insect, [have no doubt. Its color 

is light green, and just where the wing joins 
the body there is a thick ridge and another on 
the wing. On this ridge there is a thin but 
strong skin, which makes a sort of drum-head. 

It is the rubbing of these two ridges or 
drum-heads together which makes the queer 
noise you have heard. There is no music init 
certainly. The insects could keep quiet if 
they wished; but they must enjoy making the 
noise. 

The grasshopper sometimes makes two rubs 
on its drum-head and sometimes three. The 
moment it is very dark they begin. Soon the 
whole company is at work. As they rest after 
each rubbing, it seems as if they answered one 
another. 

Did you know that bees hum from under 
their wings? It is not the stir of those beauti- 
ful light wings we hear. It is the air drawing 
in and out of the air tubes, in the bee’s quick 
flight. The faster the bee flies, the louder the 
humming is. Did you know that insects feel ? 
They have nerves all over them, through their 
wings and out to the end of every feeler. 

Selected. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW YEAR’S FRIEND. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


“NEW BOY” had come to Tommy 
‘Wells’s school, and right from the start 
Tommy was afraid of him. Yet Perley 
Rollins was a handsome boy, if his brow was 
dark and rather scowling. Thick curly hair 
hung over his forehead, and tumbled about his 
fine, round face in a way to make him look 
like a picture; and his deep brown eyes had 
a sparkle in them that the other boys said 
looked like a big, big temper. 

Now do you know that when some people are 
shy, and can’t make friends easily, or are what 
we call ‘‘ diffident,’’— that is, rather afraid to 
speak to people or to have people speak to them, 
—yes, do you know that, when people are dif- 
fident, it often makes them appear cold and 
proud, and as if they did not care to be 
friendly ? 

That is true... And a great many young folk 


.and older folk, too, have been called proud 


and unfriendly, when the only trouble was that 
they were shy and timid, and needed to be 
treated very kindly. And that was really all 
the trouble with Perley Rollins. 

Had his little mates gone right up to him in 
a kind, frank, boyish way, and said: ‘t How-dy- 
do, Perley? Come and romp with us,”’ there 
wouldn’t have been a nicer little fellow to get 
on with in the school than they would have 
found Perley to be. But no: when the boy 
hung back, half afraid of the other boys, and 
eyed them from under his curly mat of beau- 
tiful hair, they said: ‘t‘ Ho! his father is rich, 
and he keeps a fine horse; and he wears fine 
clothes, and so he is just a proud, stuck-up 
boy that doesn’t want to play with us at all.” 
And Clair Harris called out: ‘‘Come away. 
Don’t let’s have a thing to do with him!” 

Clair did not mean to be cruel, neither did 
his mates; but the thought never entered his 
young mind that a young heart could ache just 
as hard under a jacket of fine cloth as it could 


under the coarse jacket of a poor boy. And 
he never thought for a moment that the hand- 
some boy who scowled and kept by himself 
was fairly aching for afew kind words and a 
friendly smile. 

Perley was a young stranger, and should 
have been welcomed in the school. His father 
was really rich, but his mother was in such 
poor health that the little family had moved 
to Chesley in hopes that the clear air of the 
place would do her good. And, because he 
thought his father might be angry, Perley did 
not tell him how rude and ‘ offish”’ the boys 
were with him. And, because he thought it 
might trouble his delicate mother, he did not 
tell her, either. Whatapity! Because mothers 
almost always know how to get their little 
sons out of trouble; and Perley’s mamma 
would very likely have guessed what was the 
matter, and soon made things more pleasant 
for the boy. 

As for Tommy Wells, he never had been so 
very strong, and, as we have seen, was some- 
what timid himself; but he had a very kind 
young heart, and so pitied the new boy, Perley - 
Rollins, very much. But, when he said right 
out that he thought they ought to go and ask 
Perley to join them in their games at recess, 
and to eat his lunch with them, the other boys 
laughed at him, and said he could go if he 
wanted to, but he’d have to go alone; and 
Clair Harris added, with funny little giggles, 
“Don’t you come crying and sobbing back 
to us, Tommy, after he has sent you off with 
an extra scowl.” 

So Tommy let Perley alone, although he 
would gladly have tried making friends with 
the lonely boy. And, had it not been that 
Tommy’s mother was so very busy just then, 
he would have told her all about Perley. But 
it was Christmas and New Year’s time; and, 
oh, so many things as there were to attend to! 
No wonder the mamma’s ear was not as easy 
to pour matters into as usual. 

A few days before Christmas, Tommy’s 
mother was in an upstairs room that was not 
used all the time; and, as Tommy was passing 
the door, she called him, and said, ‘‘ Would 
you like to see something nice ?”” 

She was leaning over a bureau drawer; and, 
as Tommy tripped into the room, eager to see 
what she had, she said, ‘‘ Look here!”’ and, 
raising a large, soft piece of cotton-wool, 
Tommy saw bunches of beautiful great grapes 
lying on another layer of the wool. 

“These are some of our own Concord 
grapes,’’ said his mother, ‘‘that I have been 
able to keep fresh and nice by laying them 
carefully, bunch by bunch, in the drawer. 
Under this sheet of wadding is still another 
layer, and we are to have them at Christmas 
and New Year’s. I have seen my mother, your 
grandma, keep grapes in this way many times. - 
So I have tried. And won’t they be a treat 
when the holidays come? They are close by.” 

Tommy was given a sprig from one of the 
fine bunches; and off he went, thinking how 
smart his mamma was to preserve the nice 
grapes that would taste so nice a little out of 
season, after the grand holiday dinners. 

Just before school closed for Christmas 
week, the boys had a jolly time at recess one 
day, telling what they expected to have for 
presents. Several of them had told their in- 
dulgent parents what they would like best, 
and felt sure that Santa Claus would hear of it 
in some way, and ke sure to bring just what 
they wanted. 

But that day Perley Robbins had such a 
kind of hungry look in his great dark eyes, as 
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he saf by himself while the others were joking 
and laughing and talking merrily among them- 
selves, that kind-hearted Tommy really could 
not stand it; and going toward him, without 
looking until he got close up, he said with a 
half-scared smile, but in a very gentle voice,— 

“T suppose you'll have lots of Christmas 
presents, won’t you?” 

Perley looked surprised, but answered: 
‘‘Yes, I shall have presents. But mamma 
won't be able to buy anything for me herself. 
She can’t go out all winter.” 

‘‘Oh, is your mother sick ?’’ asked Tommy, 
with wide-open eyes at such an idea. 

‘‘She isn’t exactly sick,’’ Perley replied; 
‘“‘but she is not well any of the time, and she 
has days when I can’t see her at all.” 

“My! that’s too bad,” said Tommy, 

He might have gone on then, and made 
friends with Perley; but the bell sounded for 
the boys to take their seats, and so no more 
was said. But there were mischievous nods 
and smiles at Tommy from his mates, as if 
they had been watching his making up to the 
new boy; and Clair Harris nudged him, and 
whispered,— 

‘‘He was going to eat you, if the bell hadn’t 
rung just then.” 

The next Sunday night there was a Sunday- 
School Christmas concert; and all the children 
thought it a great treat to go out in the even- 
ning, hear fine music, and, better still, listen to 
aman who told lovely stories. And he told one 
beautiful little fable about a star that couldn’t 
shine because its sister stars kept away from it, 
and were not kind or loving. And all the other 
stars thought what a dull, pokey star she was, 
until one night a fair, sweet star went up to 
the lonely little light, and told her she was 
bright and sweet, but must shine out and sail 
through the sky, and so make all the other 
stars see her worth, and love her. 

And so, because she had been encouraged 
by a loving word, she tried to see what she 
could do; and out went her twinkling light 
like little sparks of fire, until in all the broad 
sky there was no brighter star than the poor 
neglected one had become, 

And the man added: ‘‘ Remember, children, 
no one can be happy or appear bright and 
cheerful without kind treatment and encour- 
aging words. Try to begin the New Year, that 
is right before you, by showing particular kind- 
ness to some one who needs it. God is good 
to us all, and wants us to be good to one an- 
other.”’ 

Tommy Wells thought of Perley Rollins right 
away. And, after he had gone to bed, he began 
wondering what he could do to make poor 
Perley look happier. School was to begin on 
New Year’s Day, because a few days of study 
had been lost before Christmas time, when 
there had been some repairs attended to. So 
promptly on the first day of the year school 
was to open again. 

But you remember Tommy was timid; and 
he turned over plan after plan in his mind that, 
after all, he did not quite dare to try. Yet, at 
last, he said to himself: ‘‘ Oh, that would be a 
fine thing to do! T’ll ask mamma to let me.”’ 
Then he fell asleep. 

Two days afterward, Tommy asked his 
mother if she wasn’t going to give him a big 
bunch of grapes on New Year’s Day, And 
when she said, ‘‘ Certainly,”” he asked again if 
he couldn’t do just what he wanted to with it. 
And she said, ‘‘ Certainly,” again. But she 
smiled as if she thought she knew pretty well 
what her boy would do with it. 

But when Tommy asked, ‘‘ And can’t I have 


a box to put them in ?’? mamma sobered down, - 


and said, ‘‘What do you mean to do with 
them, Tommy boy ?”’ 

Tommy’s face grew red, and he giggled, be- 
cause he didn’t exactly know what to say, and 
didn’t exactly want to tell what he meant to 
do. But, when his dear mother said, ‘‘ Can’t 
Tommy Wells tell his mamma ‘fings’?’’ he 
knew she was thinking all at once that ever 
since he was a baby-boy he had told her every- 
thing. ; 

So out came the whole story,— Perley’s un- 
happy face, his lonely school-days, Tommy’s 
pity for him, and his determination to be kind 
and friendly after hearing the pretty fable 
about the dull, lone star. 

His mother did not say very much, only this: 
‘“Yes, Tommy dear, you shall have the long- 
est, plumpest bunch of grapes there is, and a 
nice box to put it in, then go quietly up to 
Perley at recess, and say whatever comes into 
your mind. And this evening I shall want to 
hear how you got along, you and Perley.” 

But Tommy couldn’t think of such a thing 
as waiting until evening to tell his mother 
how he ‘got along.”? He bounced into her 
room after school, and exclaimed at once: — 

‘““QO mamma, that Perley Rollins is just the 
jolliest boy! And I don’t believe but what 
I’m going to like him best of any one in 
school.” 

‘Then you got along nicely about the 
grapes,’’ said his mother. 

Tommy flushed and looked confused. ‘‘ Not 
just at first,’ he said; ‘but Ill tell you all 
about it, mamma. I didn’t tell any one what 
I was going to do; but I just marched up to 
Perley’s desk at recess, and said: ‘Here, Per- 
ley, ’'ve got something for you. It’s a big 


bunch of grapes my mother saved off our. 


vines, and I wanted you to have some.’ Oh, 
his face got as red asa beet; and he never 
looked at the grapes, but he looked at me and 
said, ‘What made you bring these to me ?’ 

““T expect I’m a great baby, and I ’most 
wanted to cry; but I spoke up, and says: ‘ Be- 
cause I want you to look happier, and come 
and have a good time with the rest of us boys. 
It’s a shame for you to sit here all alone 
through all the recesses, and I just can’t stand 
it any longer! Won’t you please take my 
grapes, and come and be friends ?’ 

‘‘And he says: ‘Ill be friends with you! 
You’re the kindest boy there is in school, and 
you were awfully good to bring me the grapes. 
I'll bring you some sugared pineapple to- 
morrow my mamma had sent her. And, I say, 
go to ride with me in my pony cart this after-. 
noon, won’t you? I'll come after you. I’m 
jolly glad we’re going to be friends!” 

‘And what do you think, mamma, but just 
as soon as the other boys saw Perley and me 
together all recess time, and then after school, 
they all came flocking round, and were as 
pleasant and friendly as they could be. But 
Perley stuck close to me.” 

“That is the way it usually is in this world,” 
said his mother. ‘‘ As soon as some one is kind 
enough or brave enough to do the right thing, 
others are pretty quick to think it is the best 
thing they can do, too. Never judge a person, 
my boy, until you know whether he or she is 
really to be blamed or not. You see your 
friend Perley was not cross, but needed a little 
kindness.”’ 

Tommy suddenly giggled. ‘'Olair Harris 
said he thought all along Perley must be a fine 
boy. Great thing for him to say now, isn’t 
it ? 7 ‘A . 

‘“Oh, well, never mind about Clair now,” 


said the wise mother, ‘‘only make up your 
mind to treat others with kindness, especially 
the stranger or the lonely one.” 

Tommy always called Perley his ‘t‘New 
Year’s friend”’; and he really became one of 
the brightest, happiest boys in the school. 
“Just like that poor, lonely star,” he once 
said to his mother. 


THE SECRET OF IT. 


‘WHERE does the clerk of the weather store 
The days that are sunny and fair ?”’ 
‘In your soul is a room with a shining door, 
And all of those days are there.” 
‘‘ Where does the clerk of the weather keep 
The days that are dreary and blue ?”’ 
‘In a second room of your soul they sleep, 
And you have the keys of the two.” 
‘« And why are my days so often, I pray, 
Filled full of clouds and of gloom ?”’ 
‘Because you forget, at the break of day, 
And open the dreary room.” 

Amos R. WELLS, in St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE USE OF IT. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


Gs AROLD, here is something which I 
wish you would commit to memory.” 
Harold was lying across a chair, 
reading Mungo Park’s ‘‘ Travels,” his book on 
the floor, his eyes at a convenient distance, 
and his feet considerably higher than his 
head,— his favorite position while reading. 
He did not like being disturbed, but he was 
too fond of his mother to tell her so directly. 
So he raised his head and listened, while she 
read aloud a paragraph which had attracted 
her attention in a little book of recitations. 

‘*But, mother, what would be the use of it? 
We don’t have recitations in school, and it 
isn’t suitable for Sunday School.” 

‘It would be a good thing to have in your 
memory, my boy; and there are many occa- 
sions for which it would be suitable.” 

Harold lowered his head again, and was 
soon deep in the heart of Africa. This was 
long before Stanley had written ‘‘In Darkest 
Africa” and ‘‘ How I found Livingstone.” 

“Will you do it to please me, my son?”. 
asked Mrs. Brayley, who did not like to insist 
upon additional tasks as long as Harold did 
his school-work faithfully. This was touching 
the right chord, as she knew; and Harold an- 
swered readily enough: — 

‘“ All right, mother: I will.’ And she laid 
aside the book, knowing that he would keep 
his promise if he did not put it off too long. 

Harold was a clever boy, but not particularly 
fond of applying himself to anything that re- 
quired serious study. As he said, there was 
not much demand for recitations in that little 
town. They had a custom, however, that I 
have never seen elsewhere. Sunday-School 
concerts were unknown; but the children, if 
they chose to do so, spoke hymns, poems, and 
poetical selections from the Scriptures, stand- 
ing on the platform, at the regular sessions of 
the Sunday School. 

Harold had attracted considerable attention 
both by the excellence of his selections and 
his manner of delivering them. His mother 
was his only teacher in elocution; but, though 
untrained herself, she had taught him to speak 
naturally and earnestly, and he was always 
listened to with attention. 
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The following Saturday he pleased his 
mother very much by reciting to her the little 
speech, ‘‘A Word to Boys,” which had im- 
pressed her so favorably. 

“It is so good, and you speak it so well,” 
she said affectionately, ‘‘that I hope you will 
soon have a larger audience,” 

It was not long after this before Harold was 
promoted to the academy in a neighboring 
town; and, when at the end of the term they 
gave the usual ‘exhibition,’ ‘‘A Word to 
Boys”’ was one of the most successful recita- 
tions. It happened that Mr. Howard, the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday School, was one of 
the audience. 

A public lecture was a very rare event in 
Hardscrabble; and, when it was announced 
that a minister from the city was to lecture 
on Temperance, the entire population turned 
out to hear him. There was nothing to pay, 
a collection being taken up to defray the ex- 
pense of warming and lighting the hall. So 
they all went,— hired men, hired girls, babies, 
and all. The social strata were not as clearly 
marked in that town as they became later; and 
the hired ‘“‘help’? were mostly neighbors’ 
sons and daughters, and were ‘‘as good as 
anybody, if not a little better.” As for the 
babies, bless them, if one of them did in- 
dulge in a scream, it was taken out and 
quieted, and no one thought much about it, 
but the little darlings usually slept quietly 
through everything. 

The hall was filled to overflowing, but no 
lecturer appeared. Mr. Howard, who acted 
as chairman, had ‘‘made a few remarks,”’ but 
no one seemed to care for them. The audi- 
ence grew impatient. The boys began to get 
noisy. At last Mr. Howard was seen to de- 
scend from the platform, and, going to where 
Harold sat, the centre of a group of boys, to 
exchange a few earnest words with him. 


‘Then, going back, he said, ‘‘While we are 


waiting for the lecturer, I will call upon 
Master Harold Brayley to speak a piece.” 

- This proposition was followed by a round 
of applause, during which Harold stepped to 
the stage, and, making his best bow, spoke as 
follows : — 

“Boys, did you ever think that this great 
world, with all its weal and woe, with its 
wealth of mines and mountains, sits commerce 
and shipping, its wonders of steam and elec- 
tricity, its natural resources, many of which 
are still undiscovered and undeveloped, is 
soon to be given over to the boys of the pres- 
ent age,—boys like us, assembled in the 
school-room or playing out of it, on both sides 
of the Atlantic? ~We should think of it, and 
prepare to enter into our possession. It is a 
fact; the ministers, doctors, lawyers, scholars, 
and statesmen, inventors and explorers, ar- 
tists, authors, and musicians, soldiers and 
seamen, merchants and mechanics, men of 
the future, are all now boys.” 

Harold laid a tremendous stress upon the 


_ word ‘‘men,”’ emphasizing it by a stamp of the 


foot .which fairly electrified the audience. 
Just as he began to speak, a stranger entered 
the hall, and, standing inside the door, lis- 
tened attentively. He joined heartily in the 
applause which followed, and then, going 
forward, announced himself as the expected 
lecturer. He apologized for his delay, saying 
that he had driven over from the nearest town, 
and, not knowing that the hall was on a side 
street, had gone to the other end of the village 
before he discovered his mistake. ‘But this 
young friend who has just stepped down,” 
said he, turning to Harold with a bow, “ has 


said all that I could, and more. I thank him 
for filling my place so acceptably.” 

‘*T guess, mother,’’ said Harold, as they 
walked home that evening, ‘‘ there was some 
use in my learning it, after all.” 

‘““You will always find it useful, my son,” 
said his mother, ‘‘to have your memory stored 
with wise thoughts, whether expressed in 
prose or in verse.”’ 


MR. SNAPDRAGON AND THE DAISY 
MAIDS. 


Mr. SNAPDRAGON stood in the shade, 
A crabbed old soul was he: 

He scowled and snarled at the daisy maids, 
As dainty as could be, 


In their brand-new hats of white and gold, 
All out for a holiday; 
But they nodded and bobbed their pretty 
heads, 
And never a whit cared they. 


‘Ah me! but the world is fair,” they said, 
‘* And the sky above so blue, 

And the green grass carpet under foot 
Is the best that ever grew.” 


‘‘ You ought to be sober, silly things!” 
The old Snapdragon said. 

‘t For life is only a fleeting dream: 
To-morrow you may be dead.” 


The wise little daisy maids replied, 
‘We must smile, then, while we may, 
And do our best while we live in it 
To brighten the world each day.” 
Lizziz Dr ARMOND. - 
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THE LITTLE BROWN LEGS CLUB. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


HEY belonged to the ‘t Little Brown Legs 
Club,” which meant that they went 
all summer with their legs exposed to 

the sun, and in the fall their limbs were the 
color of beech-nuts. There were four of them, 
all boys; and their ages ranged from five to ten 
years old. One autumn day they met down 


' by the old cider-mill, and looked wistfully up 


at the mountain which seemed to them like 
some enchanted castle into which they had not 
been allowed to penetrate. Their mothers 
had told them not to go up the rough slope, 
and hitherto they had obeyed; but to-day there 
came into their minds the desire to revolt 
against their parents’ orders. 

‘“‘Old Kearsarge looks pretty fine this morn- 
ing,’’ said Ralph, the youngest of the quartet. 

‘‘T wonder ’f you can see N’y York from the 
top?”? added Carl, a boy of a very plastic 
mind, 

‘“‘ Are—are there any a—a—bears there?” 
asked Clifton, a rather timid youth. 

‘‘What °£ there is? Who’s afraid?’ re- 
marked Guy, the smallest but the bravest of 
the lot. 

‘“‘TLet’s go up an’ see what it’s like!’ began 
Ralph. 

‘* How can we do it?” 

‘“‘Teave that to me,’’ Guy replied. ‘You 
know ol’ Steve Eastman lives in the last house 
before you get to the base of the mountain. 
Well, we’ll say we are going up back of his 
house to play, then we can go up the mountain 
and our mothers will not know!” 

‘““That’s bully!”’? exclaimed Ralph. ‘ But 
how can we get anythin’ to eat?’’ Ralph’s 


‘ 


mind often dwelt on the subject of food, as he 
played a good knife and fork for one of his 
years. 

‘‘Oh, we'll eat the bark off the trees and 
bushes, and pick the nuts off the ground,” 
asserted Guy by way of assurance. 

And so it was planned that they should start 
that very hour for the climb. The trusting 
mothers did not suspect that plans of such 
gigantic size had been stimulated beneath 
such small-sized caps. The statement, ‘t We’re 
goin’ up back of Steve Eastman’s,’’ seemed a 
guarantee against any further trouble. They 
did not surmise that ‘‘back of Steve Hast- 
man’s’ comprised the whole northern part of 
the State of New Hampshire, 

The boys started out, and soon reached the 
base. The cool air brought the blood to their 
cheeks. 

‘Shall we go on?’’ said Carl. 

‘©Why not? What ails you?’’ replied Guy. 
And with this remark all further uncertainty 
about proceeding vanished, 

They reached the shelter one-third of the 
way up, and could look down into the valley, 
and see the clothes blowing in the wind; for 
it was washing-day. Something like a tear 
sparkled in Carl’s eye, for his conscience 
began to trouble him. 

‘‘ Now for the bears!’ shouted Guy, as they 
pressed on up the mountain; and he drew from 
his pocket a one-half bladed pen-knife. 

‘‘T’m hungry!’’ ejaculated Ralph. 

‘*Haven’t you eaten enough bark ?’’ snarled 
Guy. 

‘Tm tired!?? sobbed Carl, who was the first 
one to be melted by the still, small voice 
within. 

‘*Come on! Don’t be a baby!” said Guy. 
‘We are ’most up to the top. See the house? 
Now isn’t it fun?” 

But Carl saw the dark clouds rolling in from 
the direction of the sea, and heard the low 
rumble of thunder; and his appetite for fun 
was spoiled. 

Before they reached the top, the mist came 
drifting close upon them; and soon their 
clothes were damp and cold.. The wind 
through the stunted trees and bushes sounded 
like the growl of bears to the boys’ excited 
imagination. 

‘‘Let’s turn around,” suggested Clifton. 

‘We'll have to lock arms, or we’ll get lost,” 
spoke up Guy, who was conscious of a peculiar 
sensation in the vicinity of the knees. 

So they all locked arms, and sped down the 
uncertain path, cutting their legs on the 
juniper bushes as they ran. 

‘““Wish I’d stayed ter home,’ whimpered 
Carl. 

‘‘Wish you had, too!”’ thundered Guy. It 
was getting late, and the trail, which had been 
hard to find in the sunlight, was almost com- 
pletely hidden now. Sore, lame, cold, hungry, 
tired, and thoroughly repentant, the boys stag- 
gered on in the drizzling rain, until at last 
they reached the well-known fields and gar- 
dens. Even in their bedraggled condition the 
sight of familiar places thrilled them with 
something akin to joy. When they reached 
their homes, their mothers, who had vainly 
searched far and wide for them, could not re- 
prove them; for they plainly saw that all re- 
buking would be unnecessary. The boys had 
been punished’ enough, Weary and sleepy, 
they went to bed; and, when Ralph’s mother 
said to him, ‘‘My son, where have you been 
to-day ?’? he murmured, ‘‘I’s been up back of 
Steve Eastman’s; but it’s a long way off, and 
I shall never, never go there again!” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LEADERS OF OUR FAITH. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
I. Robert Collyer. 


How like the coming of a morn in May 
It is to see thy sunny face and smile! 

It can at once our hearts from care beguile, 

And bring us gladly on our destined way. 

And then how many things of thee we say! 
We love thy speech, its simple Saxon style, 
Its breadth of thought our hearts to recon- 

cile 

With every happening of the growing day. 

We love to trace the way thy feet have trod, 
In lanes that wind in countryside or town, 

And then in streets of crowded city’s mart; 

For all has brought thee nearer man and God, 

And helped to lessen care, and change the 
frown 
To song and sweetness of the human heart. 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


BE at war with your vices, at peace with 
your neighbors, and let every new year find 
you a better man.— Benjamin Franklin. 


NEVER fear to bring the sublimest motives 
to the smallest duty, and the most infinite com- 
fort to the smallest trouble.— Phillips Brooks. 


THE work of the world is done mostly by 
ordinary ability, while geniuses are waiting 
for splendid opportunities.— The Presbyterian. 


WHEN a wrong cannot be forgotten and yet 
cannot be mended, it is a good thing to try 
to define it. Measure its exact size. That is 
sure to make it look smaller.— A. H. K. Boyd. 


RELIGION cannot pass away: be not dis- 
turbed. Religion cannot pass away: the smoke 
of a little straw may hide the stars, but the 
stars are there and will reappear.— Carlyle. 


WE try to create civilization by law. Law is 
of no value or service except as it represents 
moral sentiment and moral conviction behind 
and beneath it.— R. S. Storrs. 


Noruine is small which helps you along the 
line of your career, which broadens your hori- 
zon, which deepens your experience, which 
makes you more efficient in the great work of 
life. No matter how trivial any duty may 
seem, if it adds in the slightest way to your 
efficiency, it ceases to be trivial.— O. S. Mar- 
den. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sentto the Editor of ** Hvery Other 
Sunday.”’ 


EDITED BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. What was Correggio’s real name? Why 
was he called Correggio ? 
2. Who said and in what poem ? 


‘For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


3. For whom is the poem ‘Adonais” a 
lament? This poem stands exceedingly high 
among elegiac poems. Can you mention an- 
other still more famous ? 

4. From what poem and by what author are 
the well-known lines ? 


‘*God's in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


5. Where is Titian buried ? 


6. What is the Bayeux Tapestry? Where is. 


it? Whose work is it supposed to be ? 

7. By whom were the words and music of 
‘God save the King’ composed ? 

8. What character of Shakespeare’s utters 
these famous lines ? 


“The quality of mercy is not sifaineas 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 


9. To whom does Holmes refer in ee lines ? 


“This is youn month, the month of ‘ perfect 
days,’ 
Birds in full song and blossoms all] ablaze.” 


Answers will appear Feb. 1, 1903. 


Answers 
To questions published Dec. 7, 1902. 


1. Wordsworth. 

2. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, Ireland. 

3. Rome. Erected in 315 a.p. in commemoration 
of the victory of Constantine over Maxentius. 

4. Cathedral, Antwerp. 

5. Malmaison. 

6. The daisy. 

7. Noted humorist. 
1713. 

8. Samuel Richardson, “‘Pamela,’’ ‘‘ Clarissa Har- 
lowe,’ and ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison.”’ 

9. Jacopo Bellini, father; Gentile and Giovanni 
Bellini, sons. 

10. Clio, Thalia, Erato, Euterpe, are! Calli- 
ope, Terpsichore, Urania, Melpomene. 


Born in Clonmel, Ireland, in 


CENTURIES IN BUILDING. 


ERSONS who are disposed to grumble at 
the length of time required to finish 
public buildings should take heart from 

the example of the Cathedral of St. Peter in 
Cologne. That structure was six hundred and 
thirty-two years in building. It was begun in 
1248, and was pronounced completed in 1880. 
The great cathedral of Milan was begun in 
1386, and was not completed until 1805,— four 
hundred and nineteen years later. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In addition to the facts stated above,—as to 
the length of time required in completing the 
Milan and Cologne cathedrals,— we can men- 
tion the one at Burgos, Spain, seventy-five miles 
from Madrid, a picture of which is given on 
the first page. 

It was begun in 1221, and not finished until 
1567. There are eight chapels in its spacious, 
impressive walls. 

From this let us draw our first lesson for the 
New Year. Great undertakings require great 
time. Small. things grow ina day. Life plans 
demand years, not days. Let us take in a 
good store of patience and persistence as 1903 
opens its doors of invitation. 

Above all, for young people, let us have a 
plan and keep to it. That is the way the 
cathedrals were built. Centuries rolled by, 
and new workers took the places of the old 
ones; kings came and went, the whole world 
changed; but still the plan remained, and the 
glorious structure grew. 

Another New Year’s suggestion. Our best 
deeds shall be for the service of man and the 
glory of God. This noble end is taught by the 
famous cathedrals, They honor God, they in- 
spire men. So may we fill daily duty with 
such a worthy spirit as to glorify our Father 
in heaven, and bless mankind. 

A Happy New Year to all! Happy be each 
day, then happy will be the months. Ring out 
the sad, ring in the glad. 


LETTER-BOX. 


We have received three interesting letters from 
Waterville, Me.,— one from Helen Gullifer, one from 
Gladys Gullifer, one from Glenys Brown. They praise 
their teacher and speak well of the minister, Rev. A. G. 
Pettengill. Among other pleasant things they say they 
like Every Other Sunday and wish it all success. 

We return our best wishes for their happiness. 


ENIGMA X.. 


I Am composed of 21 letters. 

My 4, 3, 10, 7, is something that grows. 

My 21, 15, 8, 7, 5, is what a captain does. 

My 1, 15, 4) 5, 18, 10, is a girl’s name. 

My i 13, 8, 14, a string of horses drawing a wagon. 

My 5, 12, 18, 15, 2, 7, was means of defence in war. 

My 17, 8, 1, 21, 6, carries messages. 

My 9, 18, 17, 15, is a food. 

My 19, 3, 16, 11, 18, 2, 13, is opposite of barren. 

My 8, 9, 11, 12, 20, 16, is a boy’s name. i 

My whole is in the Bible.- 
- G. M.S. 


HIDDEN NAMES OF PRESIDENTS. 


You must bring home the washing to-night. 

Adam saw the cloud burst. 

I told Jack so near noon to-day that Iam sure of an 
answer. | 

‘When I am mad, I so nearly lose my senses that I 
try to control my temper. 

David Buchan and Sir John Franklin searched for 
the’ North Pole. 

Mary danced the Polka with me. 

_A pig ran to the road. 

John’s one ewe lamb died. 

Anna had her ears pierced. 

Did you see Jeffers on that horse ? 

I saw Harris on the wharf. 


Stay, Lord, and keep us safely. M. A. R. 


BIBLICAL CHARADE. 


Uvon Mount First a great man died; 
To a parable the second gives name ; 
That in Canaan Israel might abide, 
The Lord’s own weapon the whole became. 


- CONUNDRUMS X AND XI. 


Wuy have we reason to doubt the existence of the 
Giant’s Causeway? 

What is that which increases the more you take 
from it? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. VI. 


Rippi:.— Chariot, Chart, Charon, Char, Charles, 
Charleston. « 

Eniema VIII.— Miss Ellen M. Stone. 

A New Pastims.—Barry, the famous mastiff of 
Great St. Bernard's. 

The wooden horse planned by Ulysses and taken into 


Troy. 

To. ; 

The geese that cackled and awoke the garrison when 
the Gauls invaded Rome. i 


The asp that stung Cleopatra. 

TREES AND Boys.— Birch, beech, maple, palm, gum, 
pine, fir, hemlock, balsam, smoke-tree, elder, spruce, 
mistletoe, bass, cork, rubber. 
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